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RHETORICAL CONTRASTS IN 
SCHILLER'S DRAMAS 



Will and purpose have possibly never carried 
on a more trueeless war with accident and 
chance than they did in the case of Schiller. 
From the time he entered the Karlsschule 
until irremediable affliction obliged him to 
dictate Demetrius, he experienced an almost 
perfect series of victories and defeats. His life 
was not like that of Kleist who lost, as time 
went on, health and money, love, friendship, 
and fame. Schiller won some of these, which 
only made the loss of the others more pro- 
nounced. Yet he fought on for the reconcilia- 
tion of the ideal and the real. He tried with- 
out abatement and with success to make life, 
his life, a work of art, and to portray all life 
as he felt a real artist should. He felt, as did 
Nietzsche later, that the existence of the world 
is justified only as an aesthetic phenomenon. 
And, seeing that the world contains a super- 
abundance of sweat and dirt, he consciously 
bowed before the idealistic imperative which 
bade him never cease poetizing sweetness and 
light. Throughout all of his works we find 
him emphasizing the fact that the tawdry and 
the low are depressingly common, and insisting 
that art can, and consequently should, memo- 
rialize the beautiful and elevate the vulgar. 
And his rare ability as a rhetorician in the best 
sense of the word aided him greatly in the 
accomplishment of his task, for he was a 
master at linguistic Helldunlcel. 

Though Schiller's style abounds in conceits 
peculiar only to himself, one of the most pecu- 
liar and most effective of these, by way of 
introductory explanation, is seen in Semele, 
11. 354-356: 



. . . denn Wollust ist's 
Den Gottern, Menschen zu beglucken; zu verderben 
Die Menschen, ist den Gottern Schmerz. . . . 



First we notice the pairs of contrasts : " Gotter- 
Menschen," " beglucken- verderben," " Wollust- 
Schmerz." And then we note the force of what 
amounts to emphasis by repetition: naturally, 
if it gives the gods an enrapturing sort of 
pleasure to make mortals happy, it must pain 
them greatly to destroy mortals entirely. Since 
Schiller's style has been studied but little, and 
this phase of it not at all, simply to allow this 
matter to pass in review shows that it is a rich 
field, the exhaustion of which would result in 
a contribution of uncommon value. 

To begin at the beginning, Der Abend 
(1776) is the earliest 1 poem by Schiller that 
has been preserved. The first four verses run 
as follows: 

Die Sonne zeigt, vollendend gleich dem Helden, 
Dem 'fiefen Thai ihr Abendangesicht. 
(Fflr andre, aeh! gliicksel'gre Welten 
Ist das ein Morgenangesicht ) . 

That is to say, the setting sun in one hemis- 
phere means the rising sun in another — a con- 
trast and a parallel. Schiller's last poetic work 
was Die Huldigung der Kunste. Even the 
casual reader can hardly fail to appreciate the 
use made of contrasts in this poem, despite the 
fact that it deals with the seven closely related 
major arts. In the ballads alone there is no 
conspicuous use of contrasts. In Der Ring 
des Polyhrates we have one strophe that con- 
tains Schiller's most fundamental tenet, in con- 
trast form, on the value of adversity: 

Drum, willst du dieh vor Leid bewahren, 

So flehe zu den Unsichtbaren, 

Dass sie zum Gliiek den Schmerz verleihen. 

Noch keinen sah ich frohlieh enden, 

Auf den mit immer vollen Handen 

Die Gotter ihre Gaben streuen. 

It is of interest, however, in this connection 
to see how, in his essay Uber Burgers Gedichte, 

1 Cf. Gustav Schwab's Schillers Leben, p. ix, which 
refers to a still earlier poem of 1775. This, too, con- 
tains a contrast. In it Schiller has " die Jugend " 
offering us " Rosenhande," while " das Alter " brings 
us " HSrner oder die Pistolen gar." 
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he praises Burger's Balladen as being incom- 
parable, but the burden of his whole discourse 
concerning Burger's Gedichte is that one misses 
"die Idealisierkunst." When quoting from 
Biirger he in two instances selects a passage 
that contains a contrast. For example, in 
Blumchen Wunderhold, these verses interested 
Schiller: 

Du theilst der Flote weiehen Klang 
Des Schreiers Kehle mit 
Und wandelst in Zephyrengang 
Des Stiirmers Poltertritt. 

And so these contrasts occur throughout Schil- 
ler's works. In the distichs written in col- 
laboration with Goethe, those by Schiller can 
almost invariably be determined by the con- 
trasts. It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
use made of them in Wiirde der Frauen, ac- 
cording to which woman is chaste, vigilant, 
graceful, modest, and pious, while man is pas- 
sionate, careless, rough, impetuous, impious, 
and so on. Das Ideal und das Leben (1795) 
is built on the same plan. Die Worte des 
Glaubens (1797) begins: "Drei Worte nenn' 
ich euch." Die Worte des Wahns (1799) be- 
gins: "Drei Worte hort man." The expres- 
sions referred to in the first poem are " Frei- 
heit," "Tugend," and " Gott," those in the 
second, " die goldene Zeit," " das buhlende 
Gliick," "irdischer Verstand." That Schiller 
thought of these two poems as the counterpart 
the one of the other is self-evident. The fourth 
book of his Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen 
Kriegs closes as follows: 

" So fiel Wallenstein, nicht weil er Rebell war, 
sondern er rebellierte, weil er fiel. Ein Ungliick fttr 
den Lebenden, dass er eine siegende Partei sieh zum 
Feinde gemacht hatte— ein Ungliick fur den Toten, 
dass ihn dieser Feind tiberlebte und seine Geschichte 
schrieb." 

Concerning his works on the various phases of 
aesthetics, we can lay aside all reserve and 
assert that they constitute an unending round 
of contrasts and parallels. 2 And even in his 

s In the first of the Briefe fiber die asthetisehe 
Erziehung des Mensohen, Schiller writes : " Wie der 
Scheidekiinstler, so findet auch der Philosoph nur 
durch AuflBsung die Verbindung und nur durch die 
Marter der Kunst das Werk der freiwilligen Natur." 



letters Schiller frequently employed this de- 
vice. He wrote (July 21, 1797) to Korner 
concerning the Humboldts as follows: 

"Alexander Humboldt ist mir ehrwiirdig durch 
den Eifer und Geist, mit dem er sein Fach betreibt. 
Fttr den Umgang ist Wilhelm geniessbarer. Alex- 
ander hat etwas Hastiges und Bitteres, das man bei 
Mannern von grosser Thatigkeit haufig findet. Wil- 
helm ist mir sehr lieb geworden, und ich habe mit 
ihm viele Bertihrungspunkte." 

Those who look upon this as a mere incident 
of fact will find numerous other passages in 
Schiller's correspondence where he went out of 
his way to bring in this sort of construction. 
And, finally, we do not find contrasts and 
parallels in the works of other writers trans- 
lated by Schiller. 3 On reading these we feel 
at once that this is not Schiller, this is Shake- 
speare, or Eacine, or Euripides, and so on. 

Now, had Schiller not employed contrasts 
before becoming acquainted with the thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis formula (Kant-Hegel) of 
his day, one might be led to believe that it was 
a matter of acquired rather than of innate 
technique. But this would not cover the case. 
It came natural to Schiller to use contrasts at 
first, and later he consciously developed the 
conceit. He knew he was doing it, just as 
Heine knew he was making frequent use of 
the verb " lachen " in his creative works, or as 
Eiehard Wagner knew he was using "lachen" 
and "Wahn" very frequently. Schiller's in- 
stinctively dramatic mind impelled him to 
spend the major part of his life poetizing the 
ever-recurring conflict between the good and 

8 If we could find many strong contrasts in Ra- 
cine's Phadra as Schiller has translated it, that 
would suggest a number of things. But in the en- 
tire drama there are only three that remind of 
Schiller, and the most striking of these is the exact 
opposite of Schiller. Hippolyt says (IV, 2) to 
Theseus : 

Wie die Tugend, hat das Laster seine Grade; 
Nie sah man noch unschuldige Sehiichternheit 
Zu wilder Frechheit plotzlich ttbergehen. 

We do not, to be sure, find sudden transitions in 
Schiller from positive to negative, but he does ac- 
centuate the two by juxtaposition. As to transi- 
tions, Johanna's "Der schwere Panzer wird zum 
Fltigelkleide " is only a romantic trope. 
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the bad. The contrast construction lends itself 
best to dramatic compositions, and it is in his 
dramas that we find it most conspicuously ap- 
plied. But as to the application of this device, 
it is safe to become wholly dogmatic and say 
that it is always a matter of rhetoric, never of 
psychology. 

There are about seventy-five such construc- 
tions in Die Rauber (1780). At the very be- 
ginning, Franz Moor draws a contrast between 
himself and Karl Moor. Karl, in turn, con- 
trasts the present with the past in the familiar 
words (I, 2) : " Mir ekelt vor diesem tinten- 
klecksenden Sakulum, wenn ich in meinem 
Plutarch lese von grossen Menschen." And in 
Karl's fight against convention he says (I, 2) : 
"Das Gesetz hat zum Schneckengang verdor- 
ben, was Adlerflug geworden ware." Even in 
the Latin spoken by Grimm (I, 2) we have a 
contrast. But the real Schiller in this regard 
is seen in Moor's remarks to Schwarz (III, 2) : 

" Ich habe die Menschen gesehen, ihre Bienensorgen 
und ihre Riesenprojekte — ihre G5tterplane und ihre 
Mausegeschafte, das wunderseltsame Rennen nach 
GlUckseligkeit; — dieser dem Schwung seines Rosses 
anvertraut — ein anderer der Nase seines Esels," etc. 

There is no point in quoting all of it, or 
in tabulating all similar instances. Schiller 
clearly delighted in emphasizing the virtuous 
by setting it face to face with the vicious. And 
to say that he was fond of contrasts in scenes 4 
neither explains nor weakens the significance 
of his linguistic contrasts. To say, however, 
that the contrasts of this drama smack of Bous- 
seau 5 is to throw light on Schiller's language. 

4 Cf. Schiller-Lexikon, by Karl Goldbeck and Lud- 
wig Rudolph, Berlin, 1890, Vol. 2, p. 261: "In 
Spiegelberg sehen wir Schillers Neigung zur Zu- 
sammenstellung wirksamer Kontraste in hochst 
glucklicher Weise in Erscheinung treten; denn 
wahrend Karls rein tragischer Charakter uns zu 
tief ernstem Nachsinnen Veranlassung gibt, ist 
Spiegelberg erne grotesk-komische Figur; er ist eine 
vollendete Parodie des Helden unserer Tragodie." 

6 Such contrasts as the following are common : 
" Ein Holzapfel, weisst du wohl, wird im Paradies- 
gartlein selber ewig keine Ananas" (II, 3). And 
such parallels as these are also common : " Aber 
was hier zeitliches Leiden war, wird dort ewiger 



In his next and weakest drama, Fiesco 
(1782), sharp contrasts are again numerous 6 
and similar to those in Die Rauber. A number 
are taken from the animal and plant world. 
Gianettino says to Julia : " Schwester, bist du 
doch stets von Schmetterlingen umschwarmt 
und ich von Wespen" (III, 8). Fiesco says 
to Zenturione: "Binsen mogen vom Atem 
knicken. Bichen wollen den Sturm" (II, 5). 
The figure reminds one of Kleist, 7 while the 
entire scene argues that Schiller was just then 
reading either Aesop or Bousseau, or both. 
Some of the contrasts in this drama are finely 
shaded. Verrina, for example, shows why 
purple is the royal color : " Der erste Furst 
war ein Mbrder und fuhrte den Purpur ein, 
die Flecken seiner That in dieser Blutfarbe zu 
verstecken" (V, 16). Antitheses also occur. 
Leonore says to Fiesco (IV, 14) : 

" Liebe hat Thranen und kann Thranen verstehen ; 
Herrschsucht hat eherne Augen, worin ewig nie die 
Empfindung perlt — Liebe hat nur ein Gut, thut Ver- 
zicht auf die ganze ilbrige SchiSpfung: Herrschsucht 
hungert beim Raube der ganzen Natur. — Herrsch- 
sucht zertrttmmert die Welt in ein rasselndes Karten- 
haus, Liebe traumt sich in jede Wiiste Elysium." 

One can, to be sure, feel the naturalness of 
contrasts — in scenes— in this drama, written 
as it was to portray the relative roles of plan 
and chance s in human life, and written when 

Triumph; was hier endlicher Triumph war, wird 
dort ewige unendliche Verzweiflung" (V, 1). The 
expression, finally, that caused Schiller some em- 
barrassment is only a strong contrast : " Reis' du 
ins Graubundner Land, das ist das Athen der heuti- 
gen Gauner" (II, 3). 

6 One is almost too ready to cry bombast on study- 
ing the contrasts in this drama. For example, " Dass 
du den Galgen fur einen Zahnstocher ansehen sollst " 
(I, 9), or, "Ist wohl feuerf ester als Eurer ehrlichen 
Leute: sie brechen ihre Schwiire dem lieben Herr- 
gott; wir halten sie piinktlich dem Teufel" (I, 9). 

1 Cf . Kleist's " ein Fruhlingssonnenstrahl reift die 
Orangenbliithe, aber ein Jahrhundert die Eiehe." 

8 Cf. A. Schoell: tjher Schillers Fiesco, Weimari- 
sches Jahrbuch, I, 132: "Die Verschwbrung des 
Fiesco zu Genua im Jahre 1547 hat zu ihrer Zeit viel 
Aufsehen gemacht und ist ein beliebter Gegenstand 
fur die Darstellung geblieben wegen des Contrastes 
von Plan und Zufall, mit dem sie uns erschttttert." 
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Schiller 9 himself was now jubilant over bright 
prospects and now cast down by the misfor- 
tunes that had befallen him. 

As to contrasts, Kabale und Lieoe (1784) 
differs but slightly from the preceding dramas. 
Sharp contrasts in individual word-pairs are 
not so numerous, references to nature are rarer, 
well-balanced sentences are again introduced, 
and the oxymoron is used for the first time. 
General contrasts are abundant; 10 there are, 
however, none in Gemmingen's Der deutsche 
Hausvater (1780), the play that suggested a 
number of things to Schiller. One example 
of each of these phases of the matter must 
suffice. Ferdinand says to Lady Milford: 
" Wenn auch Klugheit die Leidenschaft 
schweigen heisst, so redet die P f 1 i c h t desto 
lauter" (II, 3). Passages in which duty is 
set over against love are frequent, as are also 
such pairs as " Herz-Geschlecht," " kalte Liebe- 
feurige Pflicht," "britische Fiirstin-deutsches 
Volk," — one of Schiller's first contrasts be- 
tween nations. As to nature, Luise says: 



As to the oxymoron, 11 Luise says to Lady Mil- 
ford : " Warum wollen alle Menschen so 
grausam-barmherzig sein?" (IV, 7). There 
are, of course, in this drama strong contrasts 
in scenes; but these did not make linguistic 
contrasts indispensable. 12 

Though contrasts in scenes and characters 
follow each other in rapid succession in Don 
Carlos (1787), 13 rhetorical contrasts are, in 
proportion to the length of the drama, not 
so numerous ; w there are about sixty in all. 
This is undoubtedly due to no mere accident. 
Schiller, tired of Storm and Stress, decided to 
break away from the naturalism of his more 
juvenile period of prose, and in so doing he 
chose, for the first time, the restraint imposed 
by the iambic pentameter. This verse form, 
coupled with the complicated and refractory 
theme, gave the young dramatist — he was still 
in his twenties — a good deal to think about. 
We find, however, what would be, for other 
dramatists, frequent employment of contrasts 
even here. Some of the more conspicuous ones 



" Ffihlt sieh doch das Insekt in einem Tropfen 
Wassers so selig, als war' es ein Himmelreich, so 
froh und so selig, bis man ihm von einem Weltmeer 
erzahlt, worin Flotten und Walfisehe spielen." 

Concerning well-balanced sentences, Ferdinand 
says to von Kalb (IV, 3) : 

" Wenn du genossest, wo ich anbetete ? 
Schwelgtest, wo ieh einen Gott mich f finite! 
Dir ware besser, Bube, du fl6hest der H6lle zu, als 
dass dir mein Zorn im Himmel begegnete." 



8 In the preface to Fiesco Schiller writes : " Ich 
habe in meinen Raubern das Opfer einer aus- 
schweifenden Empfindung zum Vorwurf genommen. 
Hier versuche ich das Gegenteil, ein Opfer der Kunst 
und Kabale." 

10 One of the striking features of the contrasts in 
this drama is their intensity, their association with 
the great human passions, and their occasional coarse- 
ness. Frau Miller, for example, suggests that her 
husband may secure a position in the Ducal Orches- 
tra; to which Miller replies: "Orchester! — Ja, wo 
du Kupplerin den Diskant wirst heulen und mein 
blauer Hinterer den Konterbass vorstellen! " (II, 4). 



u SeMller used the oxymoron rarely. In Die Jung- 
frau, I. 2869, occurs " menschenreiche-Ode," and in 
Tell we have " Baucmadel," 1. 824. It seems that 
the oxymoron was not strong enough for his purpose, 
that it was too unreal, too cryptic The expression 
" asphaltischer Sumpf " in the 35th Xenium is 
hardly an oxymoron. 

12 Cf. Ernst Mttller, Schillers Kabale und Liebe, 
Tubingen, 1892, p. 71: "Auch hier (Luise — Lady 
Milford) tritt Schillers Neigung hervor, seine 
Frauencharaktere in scharfem Kontrast einander 
gegenubertreten zu lassen, wie schon vorher in Fiesco 
und spater in Maria Stuart." But this has nothing 
to do with linguistic contrasts. 

"Cf. ScHller-LeaAkon, I, 217: "Wer Schillers 
vorwiegende Neigung zur tiberraschenden Zusammen- 
stellung von Gegens&tzen kennt, wird dieses hochst 
werthvolle Kunstmittel auch in dem Scenenwechsel 
angewendet finden, wo ja fortdauernd zwei Hand- 
lungen, die Intrigue und die Bekampfung derselben, 
neben einander herlaufen mfissen." But this does 
not cover the matter of linguistic contrasts. 

"One cannot, however, read this drama without 
noticing how Schiller returns again and again to 
this scheme. For example, the KISnig says (11. 2522- 
2523) : "Euer Haar ist silbergrau, und Ihr errStet 
nicht." The oddness of his not becoming red in the 
face could have been emphasized without referring 
to the fact that his hair was silvery gray. 
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are in the scenes between Carlos and the 
Konigin, and have to do with mental states. 
Carlos says (11. 750-752) : 

Sie sind fur mich verloren — O, in diesem 
Gefiihl liegt Holle — Hiille liegt im andern, 
Sie zu besitzen. 

Others concern differences in dignity. Philipp 
says (11. 1176-1177) to Carlos: 

Du redest, wie ein Traumender. Dies Amt 
Will einen Mann und keinen Jiingling. 

And the counterpart to this is found in Car- 
los's remark (11. 1660-1662) to the Prinzessin: 

Der gute Vater 
Besorgt, wenn ich Armeen kommandierte — 
Mein Singen kSnnte drunter leiden. 

Occasionally a contrast is based on a situation 
in nature, 15 as in Marquis Posa's famous speech 
on freedom in nature (11. 3217-3235). Two 
of the most important contrasts in the last two 
acts are in the reply of the Grossinquisitor to 
the Konig (11. 5194-5208) and in Carlos's re- 
marks (11. 5294-5297) to the Konigin. Taken 
as a whole, this drama on civic freedom of 
thought does not show a striking use of Schil- 
ler's favorite conceit. Posa-Schiller's over- 
weening idealism left but little room for a 
discussion of life's realities. 

Prom 1787 to the completion of Wallensteins 
Lager (October, 1798), Schiller studied his- 
tory, philosophy, art, and poetry, and wrote 
some of his best-known poems. His mind was 
consequently mature when he began final work 
on his fifth drama. The Lager shows, how- 
ever, no important development in the use of 
contrasts, aside from their increased frequency. 
We have the last line of the prologue, " Ernst 
ist das Leben, heiter ist die Kunst," the long 
list of antithetic puns in the speech of the 
Kapuziner, " Eheinstrom-Peinstrom," " Bis- 
tumer-Wusttumer " (11. 500-623), the Ktiras- 
sier's observation on Heaven's inability to please 
everybody at the same time, one man wanting 

15 Cf. also 11. 2515-2518, where "glflhend Gold" is 
sharply contrasted with " Wasser," which the KSnig 
needed to quench his feverish thirst. 



rain while the other wants sunshine (11. 970- 
975), and the sharp contrasts in the soldiers' 
song at the end, in which the free and fascinat- 
ing life of the " Wehrstand " is set over against 
the slavish, unattractive life of the " Nahr- 
stand." These are all that stand out, but there 
are many minor ones. 16 And it is indeed just 
these minor ones that first show conclusively 
that the conceit became with time, if it was 
not at first, almost a linguistic obsession with 
Schiller. That they cannot be classified is proof 
of their general attraction for him. They range 
from purely practical ones to others on states 
of mind. 

In Die Piccolomini (December, 1798), Schil- 
ler made, as is well known, most consistent use 
of contrasts in scenes. 17 The public and the 
domestic, the loyal and the treacherous, the 
military and the civil, the ideal and the real 
follow each other with the uniformity of stripes 
in a plaid. One sees that Schiller is making 
broader use of contrasts; it is no longer a 
matter of mere rhetoric but of dramaturgy. 
Well-balanced sentences occur. Buttler says 
to Questenberg (11. 251-256) : 

Noch gar nicht war das Heer. Erschaffen erst 
Musst' es der Eriedland, er empfinges nicht, 
Er gab's dem Kaiser ! Von dem Kaiser nicht 
Erhielten wir den Wallenstein zum Feldherrn. 
So ist es nicht, so nicht! Vom Wallenstein 
Erhielten wir den Kaiser erst zum Herrn. 

Such sentences lead one to believe that Schiller 
now employs the scheme consciously. One new 
phase is introduced by reason of the astrological 
references. Thekla explains to Max the stars 
(11. 1594-1618) ; melancholy Saturn, warlike 
Mars, joyful Venus, cheerful Jupiter, the Moon, 
the Sun, each plays a definite role. Indeed, all 
the stellar matter is an affair of contrasts. 
And as to general contrasts such as are found 

18 In the 1106 lines there are over 100 contrasts. 

17 Cf . The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller, by 
Calvin Thomas, 1901, p. 349: " Schiller was a lover 
of contrast, and in his skillful use of it lies a large 
part of his effectiveness as a playwright. To a large 
extent his contrasts are made to order; that is, they 
proceed from the vision of the artist calculating an 
effect, rather than from the observation of life as 
it is." 
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in the earlier dramas, they are uncommonly 
numerous. 18 

In Wattensteins Tod (March, 1799), Schiller 
plays battledore and shuttlecock with contrasts. 
They occur on every page. Wallenstein's mono- 
logue (11. 139-222) is a poetic dramatization 
of the "Doppelsinn des Lebens." The dia- 
logue between Wallenstein and Wrangel (11. 
223-410) is an unending round of comments 
on things as they are in contrast with things 
as they were; on what is and what should be. 
The Grafin says to Wallenstein (11. 614-617) : 

Was damals 
Gerecht war, weil du's fur ihn thatst, ist's heute 
Auf einmal schandlich, weil es gegen ihn 
Gerichtet wird? 

The Gefreiter says to Wallenstein (11. 1941- 
1943) : 

Du ffihrtest uns heraus ins blut'ge Feld 

Des Todes, du, kein andrer, sollst uns frohlich 

Heimftthren in des Friedens schbne Fluren. 

Wallenstein sounds the keynote of the drama 
in his remark to Max (11. 2126-2127) : 

Denn Krieg ist ewig zwischen List und Argwohn, 
Nur zwischen Glauben und Vertraun ist Friede. 

In Max's heart, two voices are fighting for su- 
premacy (1. 2280). Gordon assures Wallen- 
stein of victory (11. 3649-3651) : 

Und Friedland, der bereuend wiederkehrt, 
Wird hoher stehn in seines Kaisers Gnade, 
Als je der Niegefallne hat gestanden. 



38 In order to determine the exact number of con- 
trasts in this drama from a disinterested point of 
view, the writer assigned to one of his students, Miss 
Lucy G. Cogan, the task of collecting them. Miss 
Cogan found 176 contrast constructions. A careful 
reading of the drama, however, by way of cheeking 
up the account forced the writer to reject about 50 
of these on the ground that the contrast idea was 
not sufficiently pronounced to justify separate com- 
ment. Such lines (444-445), for example, as: 

Der seltne Mann will seltenes Vertrauen. 

Gebt ihm den Kaum, das Ziel wird er sich setzen. 
imply a contrast but do not of themselves contain it 



And finally Schiller rises to an even higher 
ironical, that is, implied, contrast in Wallen- 
stein's last words (11. 3677-3679) : 

Ich denke einen langen Schlaf zu thun, 
Denn dieser letzten Tage Qual war gross, 
Sorgt, dass sie nicht zu zeitig mich erwecken. 

It is, of course, not surprising to find in Schil- 
ler's greatest drama an intense conflict between 
two parties. This is merely good dramaturgy; 
but it is only the beginning of the matter. All 
sorts of conflicts surge to and fro with the 
regularity of the tide of the sea. " Liebe-Hass," 
" Treue-Verrat," " Wahrheit-Liige," " Preund- 
schaft-Feindschaft," "Sieg-Niederlage," "Hoff- 
nung-Verzweiflung," " Zusammenkommen-Aus- 
einandergehen," "Leben-Tod," — these are the 
pairs that help to make the drama so effective. 
And it is their constant use that argues that 
the scheme was Schiller's own. Kleist's Prinz 
von Homburg is also effective, while it is much 
more poetic ; and it is based on the immediate 
results of the same war. But one searches 
Kleist's drama in vain for rhetorical and lin- 
guistic contrasts. 19 And one reads Schiller's 
other dramas in vain for more persistent and 
effective use of contrasts. 

And yet, one almost tires of marking lines 
in Maria Stuart (June, 1800) in which rhetor- 
ical contrasts occur. 20 Society occupied Schil- 
ler's attention in his first three dramas, cosmo- 
politanism in his fourth, fatalism in his fifth, 
the distinct personality of just one person, 
Maria Stuart, in his sixth. We find, there- 
fore, the greater part of the contrasts centered 

"We do, to be sure, find an approach to linguis- 
tic contrasts in the various speeches of the Prinz 
(11. 354-364, 831-840, 1000-1003, 1829-1838), but 
they do not have Schiller's clarity, directness, and 
forcefulness. 

20 Even by adopting a rigid standard, there are 
about 110 instances of strong contrast in Maria 
Stuart. One cannot help but notice Schiller's scheme 
in lines 3840-3843. Leicester says: 

Sttirzt dieses Dach nicht sein Gewicht auf mich! 
Thut sich kein Sehlund auf, das elendste 
Der Wesen zu verschlingen ! 

In other words, if he is not crushed from above, he 
will be engulfed from below. 
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around this illustrious woman, who had done 
great wrong and to whom, from Schiller's 
point of view, even greater wrong had been 
done. This explains the frequent recurrence of 
such pairs as the following : " Gatte-Buhle," 
" iippiges Leben-Mangel," " Schmach-gekrbntes 
Haupt," " Flattersinn-Schwermut," " dumpf e 
Predigtstuben-leuchtende Verklarung," " euer 
gutes Eecht-euer ganzes Unrecht," " Personen- 
Amt," "ein englisches Gefangnis-die Wohlthat 
der Gesetze," "der konigliche Gast-der Bett- 
ler," " sein-scheinen," " Brautgemach-Tode," 
" Ehen-Ketten," " Freund-Feind," "Ihr Le- 
ben ist dein Tod-Ihr Tod dein Leben," 
" armste Hirtin-grosster Fiirst," " Gunst- 
Strafe," " Teppich der Wiesen-die traurige 
Gruft," " Konigin-Gefangene," " Liebe-Bache," 
" handeln-schwatzen," " das Zeitliche-das 
Ewige," " schwarzer Block-blankgeschliffnes 
Beil," "das Wort-der Wille," " Sie trug auf 
ihren Armen mich ins Leben-sie leite mich mit 
sanfter Hand zum Tod," and so on. Now, it 
would be difficult to find another drama in 
which the two conflicting parties are so sharply 
set over against each other as in this drama 
with Elizabeth's Protestant England at war 
against France's Catholic Mary. While this 
does not mean that Schiller was obliged to use 
so many rhetorical contrasts, it is nevertheless 
his use of contrasts that makes us feel so keenly 
the division between the two parties. In Swin- 
burne's Mary Stuart, for example, we do not 
find so many antithetical expressions. Swin- 
burne impresses us poetically, Schiller rhetor- 
ically. Swinburne's English is elegant and 
pleasing; Schiller's German is logical and 
effective. 

England and France are also the conflicting 
parties in Die Jungfrau von Orleans (April, 
1801), but here the situation is totally differ- 
ent, owing to the long leap which Schiller took 
into the realm of romanticism. The heroine 
and the time treated, the variety of verse and 
strophe forms, the splendor and operatic pomp, 
the tendency to the heroic-epic, the supernatural 
in its various manifestations, — all of these are 
Schiller's tribute to the romantic trend of his 
time. When one reads the Jungfrau, one moves 
in the atmosphere of Tieck's Genoveva (1799), 



and such an atmosphere does not lend itself 
well to the use of sharp, direct contrasts. Nor 
do we find a large number of this type. The 
drama closes with the oft-quoted line, 

Kurz ist der Schmerz, und ewig ist die Freude, 

Sorel describes Dunois (11. 862-863) as a 
soldier who speaks crudely and sternly but acts 
civilly and gently, Burgund says (11. 2028- 
2029) of Johanna, 

Wie schreeklich war die Jungfrau in der Schlacht, 
Und wie umstrahlt mit Anmut sie der Friede, 

Johanna addresses (11. 3466-3469) the Deity 
with 

Du kannst die Faden eines Spinngewebs 
Stark machen wie die Taue eines Schiffes; 
Leicht ist es deiner Allmacht, ehr'ne Bande 
In diinnes Spinngewebe zu verwandeln. 

And in other places we find such contrasts, 
where, as becomes evident on careful reading, 
they were not indispensable. That is, it was 
not a question of reporting on an actual situa- 
tion ; it was a question of heightening the effect 
by setting the very strong over against the very 
weak. Shakspeare's Henry VI, Part I, treats 
the same theme, but it is wholly without such 
linguistic contrasts. And in this drama Shak- 
speare is very inferior to Schiller from the 
standpoint of dramatic effectiveness. 21 

The most significant feature of the contrasts 
in this drama is their romanticism; they are 
more detailed, more poetic. And of this type 
there are many. Karl explains (11. 476-485) 
to Du Chatel the beneficent influence of min- 
strels on an otherwise dull court in this way. 
The entire reconciliation scene (II, 9) with 
Burgund — a scene which resembles those in 
Goethe's Iphigenie in which Iphigenie heals 

21 CI. Act IV, Scene 3. York says: 

He dies, we lose; I break my warlike word. 

We mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily get. 

This is a mere matter of fact; Shakspeare was 
neither consciously nor unconsciously trying to 
heighten the dramatic effect by the use of contrasts. 
And the same is true of the other cases in which 
Shakspeare faintly resembles Schiller. 
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Orest, and in which strong contrasts are not 
used — is developed on the same plan. The Erz- 
bischof's comparison between the letting loose 
of war by the powerful and the letting loose of 
the falcon by the hunter is all a matter of ro- 
mantic contrasts. And no one can read Tal- 
bot's death scene (11. 2318-2356) without feel- 
ing the effect of the contrasts that centre 
around such word-pairs as " Gotter-Dumm- 
heit," " Vernunft-Aberwitz," "ernstes Leben- 
grobes Gaukelspiel," " Kriegsruhm-Staub," 
"lange Freundschaft-kurzer Abschied." In 
short, we find Schiller's most poetic contrasts 
thus far in this romantic tragedy; just as we 
find in the Maid 22 herself the greatest of con- 
trasts as compared with the other characters. 
She was for Schiller the symbol of the poetic 
will. 

Allen Wilson Porterfield. 

Barnard College. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON GATIEN DE 
COUETILZ, SIEUR DU VERGER 

All readers of Dumas' Trois Mousquetaires 
know the name of at least one of Courtilz' 
novels, but little precise information concern- 
ing the author has been available. The bio- 
graphical dictionaries and encyclopaedias, which 
uniformly follow Lelong and Niceron, are full 
of inaccuracies and errors. Some interest in 
Courtilz has been shown recently, and it may 
be worth while to collect all available data. 
The man took such pains to conceal his identity 
that contemporaries were not sure of his name 
and knew little of his life. What is here added 
to their accounts comes from Jal's Dictionnaire 

22 Cf. 11. 3189-3192, in which Johanna says: 

Du siehst nur das Natiirliche der Dinge, 
Denn deinen Blick umhtlllt das ird'sche Band. 
Ich habe das TJnsterbliehe mit Augen 
Gesehen. 

Throughout the entire drama, it is not only a mat- 
ter of allowing art to portray faithfully the Maid's 
character; it is also a question of elevating the other 
characters through her influence. 



critique, Ravaisson's Archives de la Bastille, 
and from manuscripts preserved at Paris. 1 

The family of Courtilz seems to have been 
originally of Liege. 2 The first known of the 
name was Conrad Walgraphe de Courtilz, men- 
tioned in documents coming from the archives 
of Liege. He was present at the marriage of 
his son, Gerard, in 1373. The first who came 
to France was Hermand de Courtilz, who emi- 
grated about 1455, and married Jeanne de 
Canny, of a noble Picard family. By various 
advantageous marriages the Courtilz rapidly 
gained wealth, and several large branches can 
be traced. Gatien declares himself, in the con- 
tract of his second marriage 3 and in an in- 
ventory of his titles to nobility,* son of Jean 
de Courtilz, seigneur de Tourly, and of Marie 
de Sandras. The estate of Tourly 5 had come 
into the possession of the family toward the 
end of the fifteenth century by the marriage 
of one Jean de Courtilz with Isabeau de St. 
Pierre aux Champs. The mother of Gatien 
seems to have belonged to a family of Cham- 
pagne. 8 Several signatures of Gatien have been 
preserved. He wrote " Gatien de Courtilz," to 
which he sometimes added " Seigneur de San- 
dras." Hence the name by which he has gener- 
ally been known. Niceron says that the widow 
of Gatien (his third wife) could give no explan- 
ation of this title. It is likely that Marie de 
Sandras had brought some land in her dowry, 
and that her son, always eager for the insignia 

1 It is a pleasure to thank Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent for kindly criticism of this article. A complete 
study of the life and writings of Courtilz is to ap- 
pear shortly. A resume, containing the relation of 
Courtilz to Lesage, has recently been published in 
the Modern Language Review, Vol. IX, pp. 475-492. 

2 The documents on which the following conclu- 
sions are founded will be quoted at length in my 
forthcoming study. 

3 Cited by Jal. 

1 Preserved at the Bibliotheque de I' Arsenal. 

5 The little village of Tourly (Oise, cant, de Chau- 
mont, arr. de Beauvais ) , possesses a church and a 
chateau of the fourteenth century. 

8 1 have not found the name of Gatien or of his 
parents in the manuscript genealogies at the Bibl. 
Nat., but a careful study of all the evidence leads to 
the conclusion that he was descended from a younger 
son of the branch of the Courtilz who were lords of 
Tourlv and other estates. 



